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•^er^ viti*^?ifr^??s cc*?!fii#^it-r. ©t^d i^.^&tmd^r^t.^Tid-i-'--_ 

f^^^i^ up^^"^ '^h^ch ^r^t^ istid pstien romt^^n; and .... 
7h^r^r >*^< in ve^^n^ v^^^rs ^l^o t***ert p rl^?irtv ^vi^enx 

-.t v.^,^^^ .y.^-^,^^ <sf wttfiR people srJ s^tiit^ as wli. 

ethical ^-^ecstior, ^Itic^ 1^''*^^, >gv^^ srtlc^^la^^ gi^.l^ellti€^. rort.v*i%*0 

l*^'^ fr^^wi lt-^ \ht- ^^dtica* ^oalf^ poHcv strat^^itts m^^de b*.^ thlrt:y 

<5r1ier ^rgtt'^ '»^v^ «vi^^.i <^*^*jcsti^fifel goal% glne^ l^^O vhkt <!$alt with 

l^s^^ tli^TO t"^ ^€ ^ **ti^ral re^rt^aii^mt' md^t^wnv in put tic emfcailon. Does 

tMs t^oim B .1 jf.i^ of ^r>^trn\ ^^st^^tt^^p^ snd ethical ecviOB tn t^e e^ucsM^ 
<v«^i^m^ *>i ihi^ ct^'iMt-v^ It ^iinphx xim for x^^^tliiTikltt^ tlie ine^ning t?f 

^t>*lcal ^diK-^tiiOn ^. i^iltuTp" Otitis is «l^flned h-& tti^ crticiai foiat 
attt>ati<*rt tr* ih^ ^ours^ anviMttg; a turf^mg pMttt, ?o ^pt?a1i fsf a crisis tri 
^tMvsl m^mr^n^^^^ i^nd ttMc^l attiot^^ in hm^rlcmi miltnvP is not n^^c^ssl^rl ly to 

cctv^ tl^^ '^l^ij^rlon c.- He ^ncn, A ctIsIs be tim^ ^-tien with fnll ccn^e^oxis- 
fi^SB a tisvniti^ poip.t \fi a long tf-™ pro^^ci le ^.ade tn ^t'd« to set ttew d^re^llt^m* 
xn respOf^^*^ to n^*v *^'^7iiilH*^i^s . For ^tliicul ^aocstioti fti tbe Pnltod ^tatt^i>* Itt 
^-incati^^nsl gt^al?;, r-otio%€*^» ^inci fvogratun^ thit^ tf^i-filng point Kpt ^rt$^ to ^€^- tr.^ 
^ec-adie of ih^ 

'Th^ tm=tiln£ poi^it It. Of! A ^ toad foundat iort c^f edtiontlon.^J. theoi-^ and 

prattler wM^fi ^iv^^ ^. ^c\er..ific basis to ^tdc^l eatic^tion, Fovrv 

SSas hnve developed ot f^re d^velofine Ka\delineB fov mov^i and ethical values 
e4ueatl»?i\ which disv upon recent developtaents in the social sci^noeg {Blum, 

Thp r^- thifik-Cftg cl ethlciil edviontion which bsgdr* In the decades before 
1970 vtt>% the ro??e^ich xnio ^iff«^-ciivf^ edui-§tior* ^ina v^lue*. bv latht^^ Kr^tvohl* 
Siipoti^ Rolce^vh. Koh'^hetg, i^na ot^er^s* h^.< prepsreci a st^^bli^ ground for frogvBm 
^e\»^ljOpmeni i^itblic e/f-cator«^ ? 

Th^ st^te ntiBWfi vith the vcuth nni MullB oi om gocletv tnanii'ejits ,indi - 
e^tons, ho^^r^ver* of the mtc cri^ii* \ i^^iialL^ed bv Alabama— the patient In a 
fevered j^^\nl th.ni tn^.v n^-ve tot*?ar«*- tietet lorst lOvi or vecovei^-. Studl^?^ sho^^ that 
the have e\ideii*ed up^iitge of vloleiice, anoMe, ^nd rejection of tradi- 

tional in5^tlt^;ti<^ri? . Ther? ri.^.ing violence among vo«th in gchooH, and. tm 
\ 



Itk^aBteg incWet^rft ot pWstcal asssult w souths ott. Mtbot^y figures ^ midh 
M 1975}\ yelf"4estrac-ttoE nmtik aaol^^Mts tte form d¥ 

alcoloi nBus^ fFoi^EvA, l%dm^s, an^ Ballat. 1976) C^Mi^ 1975) liia 
rl^mi Ml rec^t years, as t^t^toai mtcl^t. "^mlm^ ^^^5) MotiB Mx?lus- 

^mvB. 1%^ ^^r^riwn Biddii? class trsdlt'itin of ^ §taBle fdisily Itf e^ cdmpleta-on 
% ^^iii^t\ of ei^!Bentar\ mi sevoMary ^craoltni ? entry Into ^gtiex education mA 
proteBMonsi llf^. appears to t^^mg as tno normative patft: ^rnool dr6^-t.nt 
f j^ws tme % il./l Beween 197€ ana 1973 <B?.yn, 19^5) | and^ rtidusaTids of 
yotx^ vmd^t iB m:^ r^forwcl t:o le$v^ ftome every wek Bit net peVrnanently ot tm- 
pdlr^rliy Colore Kids on tfe 1975). 

to^rit^sn f^ilies ai^e incfesstogly Isolated and timgmented. Divorce ratBs 
tocrea^itg, wit^ n^arlv *>n^^ in everj^ tu-o taarriagBS no% predicts to teAlliate 

19?5) . Amix&i,Et^ii?nl asserts tnat *\i^ny millions of parents are Ill-equipped 
w mlTitercist^d in providing ^dequ.^tely for tbe etiiical npBringtag of t^eit 
TcMzwren <Et!gxcnl, 1976% p, 9)* 

*Bopial conflict* schools ot socit>logy tell tas tfiat social stress is tne 
catalyst t>£ netv^ ^e.cial ardors- Tfie tragedies of ind£vld\iAts ^mkes one pau^e 
l)e^^re Indgment. Yet> IndtvMtjial choices whlcBt taky sem ^eif--d%^rncttve 

can ere trisisi:encie upon a new rfetetton to self ^ otters, aM lite in tfte ¥6rM, 
^rt^mly * the yonth eraption oi the 19$0b— tne Civil Rlgfits movement > WomeJtts 
Liberation movement mA th^ aesthetic forays of tte fW^r cxilture <b culture 
of mff irmatioti an- Appreciating ratBer than explanation) --contained positive 
Meas and actions* ihe Civil IligMs t^loveTOnt thti. flower culture wete 
MptlCTiS of fire for middle class youtTi Md adults ^ iiany tragedies Inarked the 
60s in America* trot only in Vietnam, hunter -culture paradigms of identity 
permeate rfte cultiire still ^iiicn were ft)rged in the midst of social protest 
and ttte Hotel Caliiomia. 

Kenneth Kenlston's e^s^y on Yo utti and yiolenc e published iy\ 1970 tnates c3e^r 
the healthy normB being developed under stress oy youth tmA adulc) in ^at Be 
calls the post-mcdeiti style, Bonre of the characteristics of this post-moderi 
style have changed in the 1970s ^ yet^ Keniston^s basic perception must be sup;- 
ported ---^lat appeases to many as a rejection of civilized values Is actually the 
egression el a Taora.! conrnge to reforge civilisation through indivldnal ctioices 
and individual e^pertBeats that test established ways and begin new ways. 

Active introspection—the continual analysis of motive and actions-makes us 
increasingly 5ntc a nation ot phenomenologiBts. Socrates^ dictum^ Freud ethic ^ 
and the many current Anierlcan expressions of consciousness raising tnake 'tebw 
tnyself" ititc an everyday, ^very xvaking hour, avent* Ke'nisfcon speaks of this 
incl5.nation toward introspection as one of the major character traits of his new 
person In American 

Th€S^* young radicals to an unusual degree, remained open 
te and aware of their ot^, angers aiid aggressions ^ and this 
awareness created in them a sufficient understanding of inner 
violence to enable thm to control it in themselves 4nd 
oppose it in others. Most men and ^u^otaen^ young or old, 
possess less insrghtt their iAuer sadism is projected onto 
others %Aon they thereafter loathe or abjectly serve| or. 
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mors disastrotisiy ^ historically heightened innet violence is 
tmnslat^^d Into out^% aggression mtd tstiirderoumic^ss^ Sf^nctiotfed 
by self~righleoti$ness. 

(Kenlston, 1970, p. 130) j 

Ai5(>n5 th^ major changes in the direction of ethical education in the Ifilted 
StM:e5 In thB 1970s is the di^veloptnent of cognitive and affectivl skills in yoiilh 
iSich can enable suUt self-government in everyday behavioi * t-fiiat %md the pospes- 
iion o€ a Fbw tAo e:^eriencsd personal jeopardy and many crises to test & life 
ItyliS that was mor^ conscious and less violent w^y become the hdtms of miliidhs 
throii^Tl dianges in the educational system. It has always teen so in cultlafre* 
the Mctlf^Cijs oi Individnals dedicated io e&ploting the phenomena sighlficint 
tb %utean lite^ individuals such as Pasteur j Van Gogh^ kafkaj llartin Luthei\ Kitigj 
1^1 ve to. their Tellcws^ and later p^atieratlohSj fruits fot a better life in luciety 
As Weil as paradigms for identity, Ethici^l awateiiess ^nd action has been present 
for almost two decades in tim social experiment^ of youth and adult* Even ribre 
Im^oitant as fat as the ethical norms tjf out country is that accompanying ttieSe 
social experlv^^nts, educators and social scientists have tecdrded the eveiits|| 
analysed tbc actions > and ha^* sought through eKperimentation to ievelop methods 
to aid individuals in thr^ development ot the human competencies which have siip-^ 
potted mnral action. What was ventured by the few can throi!ga ethical education 
becbnie the norinatlve behavter of ev^eryone. 

I am suggesting* that public policy for ethical education must fee made after 
arftrming the many strands of human action and motive ^^ich exist around us, and 
in the past several decades. Moral life is not slmply^ good health or quiet 
manners, not is moral or ethical education-^ ^wine Flue shot to ward x3lf passion 
and protest* Public policy^bt ethical e^cation must begin vith a bread range 
of affirmations ba3ed on review oE many socially visible events, .persons, and 
issues. Affirmations, because as the philosopher Fraii^ Brentano has told usj 
jud^ents rely mi a focused appreciation ot vAmt it is we are addressing. We 
must first say, 'yes, this exist3,* and then allow the 'thisness* to be geen 
carefully, fuliv, at length. 

Public policy in ethical education must develop in steps, after consideration 
of maiiy 'thises' that exist. We must not jump to conclusions about moral crises: 
be It the * inability' of youth to participate ±n public affairs in the 703^ or 
the 'inherent' dishonesty of all ptofesslonal politicians* We must suspend such 
cheap and quick judgments, stimulated by the media, and reformulate our questions 
in order to make them more accurate a guide in considering ethica] awareness, 
^ethical action, and ethical education in thlB time and place in the history of 
our country, our world, our species. 

Today, 1 will examine recent indicators of public opinion toward and public 
policy in ethical education, designate the key issues fot: future public policy 
and problem solving in ethical education, and suggest imediate tasks which both 
existing and future policy may direct* 

First, let us consider the problem of defining what it Is to ^d-iich we xv^ould 
direct a public set of poiicie.^: ethical and/or moral education. 
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li. Cbiisidering the Uefihltlon of Ettilcal dhd/or Mctdl EducatiDn 

fixe EngiisH pblltlciati, Willimt Exmrt -Gladstone ^ once said fcliafc we often 
tiliiife wfe know something, but it are undbie to ndihe It, fe do not foio^ Some-- 
thiiig* it is slmpiy a i.*af^ifc| ot eonscidustiess * Giidstone-s adi^e^saf-y, Beifjatfilii 
Diiraall, had mote respect for an ittfctiitioa into things #hich Btbppad shoit of 
pt^eise naming, Disraeli wuJd have supported those iM\o know something is s'bout, 
but cmmdfc ptecigfely describe what it 1^, 

In ipproachihg public policy in ethical education it will be safe to tfikfe A 
page from the books of Gladstone .and U^sraell* ^Mny of teaw what is mStSi br 
ethical in cases of omlssloh in others, and cooiiiission in outselve^, but £Mf of 
UB caii precisely naxa^ the ethical or unethicsil chatdctet of ^hat t^e ob^erire. It 
is good to 1 e^ rn describe and to name We gaitt cohttoi of fefeif and &vStit§* 
But let UB not r^tis out khot^iedge based on intaitioh which shoirt of degcf:i{)* 
tidri and naming ^ rather, let Us affirm a feeling of ihtetest or a spfiere df 
evStit^ that demands our attention/ and bagin the scientific Gbservation tftilch 
cdn lead to responsible policy* 

Ethical and moral ate m?rds tliat are tiot clearly distihguisted from eScft 
other by most people, although every person can be as aware of moxal or fetftlcal 
acts is Iphanuel Kant who had a percise definition of eich word* Surveys ol 
pa^entSj tedchers^ and other adults in the United Stated bear but this lack of 
clarity in defiriitton. Moral and ethical are words general ly uiidersfcodd |3 
UkSii the consideration of right and wrong coaduct. Moral Is a t^otd assoclitfed 
By many with what is taught InfoMally in the ftome^ wtiile ethlbal is seSft hy 
feany to designate that which is fcaugfit about conduct in formal leathlnp gltua- 
tions* in a study made of parents* and teachers* views of moral and ethical 
education in four major cities of the United States (Sanders and Warlace, 1575), 
the majority of parents saw no distinction between the termsi the ihajotlty of 
ttsacher^^ could not -^p.ree on distinctions between the terms. A State tfeceiitly 
published a curilcuium guide in moral and ethical education without attempting 
to define either term, trusting that its recomendations would be an 'opera tlahai 
def ihition* 

A year-long project funded by the National Institute of Education (HIE) W 
1976 to study the current state of ethical education in the United States has 
provided more precise definitions of terms and many problems and issues related 
to ethical education. Br, Russell A. Hill and the Advisory Board for the Plan-* 
ning for Moral/Citizenship Education project have succeeded Ih a eieaf defihition 
of ethical education whlcli is substantiated by the current educational goals, 
ihstructionai objectives, and learning activities among the States in eLhlcal 
education- Ethical-cltizenship education Is defined by Or* Hill*s project ast 

Efforts to teach students the knowledge^ skills, and 
dispositions which enable them to realize in action the 
ethical -citizenship principles consistent with American 
democratic traditions i Impartial reason conjoined with 
earing for the Jjiterests of both seJf and others, and, by 
extension, liberty, justice ^ equality, and mercy. A cen-- 
tral part of this definition™* realize in action '-^--carries 
with it the clear recognition that ECE relates to student 
action and behavior, not simply acquisition of knowledge of 
skills • 

(Hill and Wallace, 1976, p, 3) 



b5 MptfM^fmtmm from hBtimai rsfigfaug mS ^Sufz^t ImMl tr^^izittimn. it 

biftoitloti^ ste iiipoftmi to gtifa^ pt6f^B^lm&1& In their ^^&ri:\ fl- 
sitftcfi did cle^e^i^pmeftt in^titut^-^ in ^&\tc^tinttf ^qch M the ^mc^ ^ich anteft^ofe 

#tijefi cMti iftforti the netting of piifrl fc polf cf . 

ftiblJ?! optoioih, iif it& tarn., cfflt be ^-iiscstM by tao^ltAgimbh- muTm^^ 
Miutt^ slih^jLd be sfade fes ftelp si! segfe^nts of Cfie piffillc! stHv^ at ec^^^s 
tiS&j ^ ^oimon refataftCtiii tittbmtB^ at ettttt.kptM mS After atis ttl^- 

fliio'ft flag created mftfiy rsf errant lal ^ystCTs cf?!5m0n £0 p^i^imi htm Umill H 
ffilM. fepettH and reports $ t^en ^Tien eifeulatefl to edtfcatws iftthtjgnmii ttiS 
mtluti^ mSBt comptefiended by the pnbifrr ^/#rfftiirliy if *'<f^rfi-% f# te 6^ 

Thfe pf^tlOT of detitiing motni milot frthicd! ^dxitmtimi m tmt fcte p^jWfe 

^fld can set public policy. It ^^111, fee a £sik tMt say telf tdftf#rf§ A C0*0s 
pHflosdpfty In odr sfiarecf ptrfeHc world * [h& mmtgy /:fiBi§ MS ftegtm it 
that, even in its dl^etHlty ftf posltlDns; Gid-^illingj tte m^t&i crisis mty 
so IfivoX^/e UB ul 1 » 

lt£,^ Fob lie Attitudes nui ^ blic Policies Conperninft Ethical Edtfcgtlfj^ 



Indleatorg ^cich nallap^s Eighth Arxnusl gjir^g y of tte fablJe *_f _4^t4ftgrf^ 
lowatds^the Public gehool^ point to ptiblfc ^SututLon m the pla^'ie ^risf# fsiiililis 
s^€k heJp In est^bilshlftg moral befravlot fit thefr childrgrf. SHty-g&^m p€t- 
c#Jit of the sample felt schools should tnk& on a sttafe of fesponslbllity f^f 
children moral behavior (fJallup, 197^), 
f # 

IMLE I - 

Psrents now have responsibility for the moral benwldr of fh^^f 
chlidrM, Do you think that the schooJ^ should tako on a afrare 
of this responsibility, or not? 

Puhl Paroehlal 
National Children School School 
Totals In Schools Parents f^r^ntn 
^ X J I I 

Yes J schools should tako 
on share of respons^i- 

biiity ^1 ^5 m m 

rio, th^y should not 30 31 M 

Don't knotf /no anrr^er \ 4 i 5 
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4* All t^pouSii^f, Spates C4S) pl^u to tot^rate the coa^ete 
etatlc institutions of th* United Stat^ toto any na^ ECE 

5* Th^ majority of States see tbs llait^ States as l>aiag 
In a time of crisis In Ics isc^wl ma echieal wlties as far 
as the iao^le^e praetlee of ethical action by It^ 
eitl^enty* i^^e states see puBllc education as the prJis^ 
^Mcl^^ m bring ratssp^ clai-ity abmit valuer 

6, Tise majority States feri that ^*itk and adult must 

other In order to create m Inter-^ea^atlosal, mttsal 
ground for respect asd cooperation . T&^ie States seeJc to 
institute .^ucatitisnal tre^tiseiit^ that J.ii3^ sehool and coist-- 
ti^mlty iJi mutual progr^s* 

7 , Many States see at ne^ for a eonsaiisus la Qr3er to ef f ec-* 
tive*y develop ECE pro^^i,^ Xbey seek to coordinate public 
opinion thrcKigb special ^tudy co^isslons composed of m^bers 
of tbe public cospusiity* ^ ^ 

Tte kajority of Stater^ C3S) te^ that sbould be carried 
out wttliin listing acad^dc disciplines, ^ch as social 
sciences* iaxigusge arts^ and healtli scl^ces* They believe 
that efforts Is curricultm develops^ent ^d teaeher-train^g 
should be conduct^ under the leadership of Mutators irfthin 
these disciplines - 

9* The majoiAtj of States (3^) ham artlculat^*.^ucatlonal 
goals vhich can direct teachers and- a^felndstj^tors in re*- : 
' search J development , and impl^ertation of BGfi. 

10. The majority of States (26) fJjid it desirable to guide 
teachers in their selection of ECE curricula teaching 
strategies in order to insure informed and effective instruct- 
tion. Th£se States see the production of curriculum guides 
and other Informational documents by the SEA as a prime means 
of strchv^aidance - 

11. The majority of States (37) explicitly recognize the existence 
of pluralistic and taultlethnic concerns in the design of any 
Statewide ECE plan* 

12. The majority oE States (36) feel the SEA stoiild play a loaders- 
ship »role in providing infonaation, guidance for prograis 
developssent , tea cher --training , and curri^'^Lxum guidelines to 
local educational agencies (LEAs) , 

13* Hany States (23) recojnise that the SEA ca^ only reconsaend 
policies and procedures "to LEAs^, and that LEAs should take 
the initiative for the direction EC^ takes in theit comunities 



14. The irsajoritv of States (26) racogtil^re tlie trsdit^oii^ and 
cofitinuing proprietary oomsin of ho^ and religion In tha 
care of Mral and ethical valtias, ^ile assarting the need 
f^r careftil if5ter\*ention iji ^r^l ^nd ethical v^Xi^es by 
public education* 

15. l^i^ny States (17) fe^"" that effective ECE urast involve 
litterdiscipliBary cooperation vithin the $fchool^ sn€ 
Inter-- agency "cooperation aiaong the social ^^ervices vithln 
the larger conmnmitv'* ThfeSe^Statf^^s recog&s^ that ECEj 

emphasis on the practice of morally /etMca7ly infonsed 
citie^jnshi|>^ requites learning opportunities and adult 
^idance that no ope school, discipline, or coinmunitry 
agency can provide. 

ECE Instructional ObLectives Aiaon^ th^ States 

The survey of SEAs carried "out in 19.76 also provided InJrortaation on the 
instructional objectives which currently ar^ tJie bacHi^one of isioral and ethical 
education in the schools. ^ 

S±x broad areas o£ instructional objectives can be inferred from the State 
polities, educational ^oaxs, and curriculum guides related to ECE (Blum, 1$77): 

1. Involve students in an active values exploration and analysis in 
school and community settings so that they may becoine practiced 
in the coniuct of an ethical life guided by personal values* 

2. Develop attitudes and competencies which will insure students^ 
use of rational discourse and decisions-making in dealing with 
cr*nflicts and problenjiS* 

3. Develop students' understanding of their interdependence in 

. society and the interpersonal skills needed for effective^ and 
^^thical social interaction. 

4. Develop students' appreciation of, understanding of, and ccmpe- 
tencies ia the sciences and arts i^hich enable management of the 
human conditior,. 

5. Help students to see that democracy requires their participation 
in order to make it work, and develop the skills and dispositions 
for cooperative aetion* 

6. Educate students about facts, principles, concrete values (e.g., 
liberty, equality), and history of the democratic^ system in the 
United States, and end^le them to compare that deiioc/ratic systexti 
with other systems ^of govtirnment. ^ 
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?ha teaching of knowledge^ skills , and dispositions xdiicli enable the in- 
aividusil to reaXize etMeal citljrenshtp In action is the orientation of cur- 
ticular de\y^lopH!ent , Tha major programs xAiwh the SEAs have developed to impie-- 
taent these instructional objectives in school curricula \dLH be reviewed after 
lay discussion of the tasks ahead for ethical education suggested by current 
opinion and policy. 

^Th^ majoritv of ^tate departments of e.dut:ation evidence a high, degree of 
sophistication in their use of ethical educational concepts iwhich l»ave been 
created by educational theorists and researchers in* the Uttited States* At- 
tendance at conferences such as AERA, AStS), and other regional meetings, 
general awareness of the state of the art from survey of the literature, aind 
f personal contacts, have undoubtedly attributed to the fabric of a uniform 
ian^age and program development perspectives among SEAs^ and between the SEAs 
anJ^the R and I) comnuinity* There are regional differences In the focus of 
ethical citizensMp education as now planned and practiced, but it is a diversity 
that spans principles in common. 

At the school district level of the educational hierarchy there is not as^ 
much sharing of conceptual language. Some states who^ can afford the extensive 
teacher training required for new developments in ethical education iire more 
successful in extending a receptivity to recent innovation to their local 
teachers, California is an sample (Sanders and Wallace, 1975). The majority 
of teachers in the Sanders and Wallace study reflect a lack of shared concepts 
among themselves, or concepts that match current educational research* The lay 
.public, i.e., parents, in the study demonstrated little or no acquaintance with 
recent thought or prograi;iS in ethical edtication. 

While SEA feelings concerning ethical education in the states in which the 
Sanders and v?allace study took place were enthusiastic, at tMe school level the 
teachers and parents were generally negative about the existing state of ethical 
education. This negativity appears to be related to the lack of knowledge about 
recent innovation in ethical education. Contact with new programs and materials 
in ethical education can involve teachers more^ positively in the ECE effort. 
Los Angeles teachers in the Sanders and Wallace study were very positive cabput 
ECE, in contradistinction to Minneapolis, Memphis, and Philadelphia, California, 
particularly Los Angeles, has explored ethical educational programs of various 
kinds over the past 10 years, California is the only state of the four repre- 
sented in the study who had at that time developed a handbook for moral and 
ethical education in the schools* 

Despite a negative feel: % towards the existing mOral/ethical education 
effort in three of the four cities of the Sanders and Wallace study (Philadelphia 
Memphis, and Minneapolis), the teachers of all four cities were almost unanimous 
in viewing moral/ethical education as a proper responsibility of the school. 
Parents in all four cities (35 of 38) felt that schools should play a role in 
moral/ethical education (Sanders and Wallace, 1975, p, 6), 

The need for dissemination of new ideas and materials to meet the desire for 
a more effective ethical education throughout the country was a major finding of 
the National Conference on Planning for Moral/Citizenship Education convened 
from June 4-6, 1976, at Sugar Loaf Conference Center in. Philadelphia, PA. (Hill 
and Wallace, 1976, pp, 24-25). The Conference brought together 85 persons i both 
educators engaged in ethical/citizenship theory, research, and curriculum 
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dwelopment J and a multidiscipliiiary group representing a variety uf societal 
interests and viewpoints. Findings of the Conference were in the areas of 
public policy, theory building ^ research, development , and disseminatio n. Recom- 
mendations were made to address the findings in each of these aress* I will 
touoh on Some of the recoimendations of this group below when I speak of tlie 
tasks ahea^ for ethical education* The findings oh public .policy are of 
interest. Present in the discussion of public policy and ethical educaticjn 
v?ere among others, Amitai Etzioni , Center for Policy Reserach, Monsignor 
Francis X* Barrett, National Catholic Educational Association, Gary Emanuel, 
representing the Council of Chief State School Officers, Robert €• Andringa, 
Igducation and Labor Committee, U.S. House of Representatives, Robert J» Baum, 
l^ational Science Foundation, Nancy Fuchs^-Dreimer , representing the Institute 
£\x Jewish Policy Planning and Research, Synagogue Council of America, and 
Howard Mehlinger, representing the National Council for the Social Studies* 
Thfe findings, in public poii^cy included that: (Hill and \^allace, 1976, pp. 21-- 
22) 

— There i% a sstrong and growing mandate for schools to 
engage in moral/citizenship education (MCE). 

— ^There is an imperative need for a definition of ethical/ 
moral >behavior, ^ 

— ^There is a need for a definit5.on of ECE^^goals, 

^ — ^With respect to the MCE label, the tena "citizenship" 
seems generally acceptable on conceptual and political 
grounds, while the term '*moral** seems to raise resistance 
and problems, patticular;ly political problems, 

— Public understanding and support are cruciaij. to a ^ 
successful ECE effort* 

— The role of Xhe federal government in ECE should be that of 
a facilitator and^ supporter . It should not lead, lest the 
ECE effort be viewed as "Big Brotherism" or federal dictation 
of personal and social behavior. 

— An ECE-type program must not become a vehicle for indoc- 
trination and propagation of social, political, or religious 
beliefs. 

— ^Tfiare is a history of _ECE-like efforts* These historical 
- - - efforts should be studied and analyzed in order to avoid past 
mistahf^s and build on past successes* 

Thus far 1 have presented an accumulation of public opinion and public policy 
in favor of school intervention in the ethical education of youth and adult. It 
woqld ndt be an accurate evaluation of the stata of public opinion toward the 
ethical education movement in public education if I did not mention a strong, 
vocal sentiment against public educational intervention in moral and ethical 
matters. The Conlan Amendment to the National Defense Education Act introduced 
to the U.S. House of jRepresentatives on Hay 12, 1976, focused the reaction of 
many Americans against values education in the schools* Conlan voiced a 
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sentiment which emeirged in the survey of some SEAs (Blum, ^577) t values edu- 
cation is ah encroachment on Judeo-Christain religious traaitioh, and the 
proprietary right of the home, churches, and synagogues to instruct youth in 
matters of morals. The Conian Amendment, wliich did pass th^^JIouse that day— 
222 aye votes to 174 nay votes — read: \ 

Nos grant, contract, or support is authorissed under ^his 
Act for any educational program, curriculum research, and 
development^ admihistrator-^teacher orientation, or' any 
project invdlving one or more students or teacher-administra^ 
tor Involving any aspect of the religion of secular humanism. 

\ 

\ (The Humanist , September/October , 

\, : 1976, 11-) 

The amendment ^s eventually deleted in a joint House-Senate committee- 

' The "religion 'of secular liumanism" refers to the diverse values education 
eJEforts in schools wfii.ch xeflect a "scientific or humanistic nWtralism" in the 
place of a Judeo -Christian Qod (The Humanist , September/October, ^1976, il). 
Mr. Conian obviously reflected the sentiments of many congressmen^p^resent that 
day. ' \^ 

Etliical education is perceived as secular by some proponents of it in public 
education. It is worth quoting Br* Terrell Bell in tliis regard from his speech 
at the National Conference for Education and Citizenship on September 23, 1976: 

Examples could be drawn from any^ period in history attesting 
to the need of human societies for some recognized §ystem of 
morality, code of ethical conduct, or call it what you will* 
It simply is not possible for men and t^rbmen to live in groups 
without practicing adherence to some form of moral behavior. 
Moral education does not have to have a basis in organized' 
religion. If spiritual values .can be shown to have natural- 
^ Istic meaning, as I believe they can,, t^hen there ^is no need ^ 
to attempt to validate them by reference to supernatural 
forces* It morality occupies a natural and necessary position 
in the affairs of civilised humankind, as I believe it does, 
and is not the exclusive province of organized religion, then 
it is the common responsibility of all men and women to accept 
the teaching of moral values in a system of public education. 

(Beil, 1976, p. 1.) 



LV. Key Issues and Problems of Public Policy in Ethical Education 



A*. TKo rhaY-aPfor nf Ffhi ral KHiiraMnd in the Schools 

The reconsuendations for research, development, and dissemination for ethical 
citizenship education made by the Planning for Moral/Citizenship Education to 
tlie National Institute of Education (NIEX, in part a product of tTie National 
Conference on Planning for Moral/Citizenship Educv^tion held in June, 1976, can 
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be said to represent many of the majority policies in elementary and secondary 
public education in the United States. It is not surprlsiixg. The recoirnnenda-- 
tions were a consensus of many of the educational leaders in the area of etiilcal 
education* 

Particularly the definition of ethical-'Citizenship education ^ets a clear 
focus for the future character of ethical education in the schools: "efforts 
to teacli students the knowledge, skills, and dispositions which enable them to 
realize ethics In action." (Hill and Wallace, 1976, p. 3) Not simply acquisi-> 
tion of knowledge and skills, rather informed practice of an ethicajt life, 
witiiin and beyond the school, guided by the interest and intervention of the 
local educators. 

M. 

The six areas of instructional objectives which emerged from the survey of 
SEAs articulate sub-objectives of this broad definition of ethical education* 

Clear, well-defined, behavioral objectives can emerge from the above direc- 
tion, yet the problems and issues embedded in the straightforwardness of then" 
educators' recommendations are many* 

EthiC£il education must be noa-religious in its application In the public 
schools; that is the law of the land. As indicated by the Conlan Amendment, a 
secular ethical education is still an issue to be resolved in many communities 
of the United. States. 

The ethnic diversity and pluralistic interests of the many segments of our 
citizenry negate the teaching of any exclusive set of values, even the Judeo-* 
Christ-f.an. Thirty-seven SEAs have stated this in their education policies. 
Nevertheless^ every REA in the 1976 survey of their policies in ethical educa- 
tion (45) plans to integrate the concrete Vc^lues and principles identified with 
the history of democratic institutions in the United States into their ethical 
education efforts. This latter goal vn.ll require major efforts of textbook 
revision to correct the ethnocentric anglo-^american Interpretatioiis would the 
concrete values and principles be accurately understood. Teaching methods which 
avoid indoctrination v:hen dealing with concret^ values must also be refined^ 

Tlie movement in public and private education to incorporate recent develop- 
ments in educational theory and the social sciences into an ethical education 
curriculum (40 SEAs) will necessitate major teacher training. Programs that 
translate theory and systems of instruction into viable day to day education 
must be carefully planned, implemented, and assessed* Who will be the initiator 
and maihtainer of such a massive endeavor: the LEAs, the SEAs, the Office of 
Education in Washington? 

B^. The Relationships Between School and Coimnunity > 

In order for a community to cooperate in the improvement of„ the etliical 
^ awareness and action of its citizenry, it must develop a forum x^here individuals 
"^can speak and act wi^th equal authority. To reach a just balance between the, 
vwill of the school, the parents, ,the other adults with no, children, the business 
Vnd services of a community, and the youth, is nothing le4s than arriving at a 
division of authority based on a mutually understood refe/rentlal universe* De- 
finitions, objectives, and modus operandi must be shared! 
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diverse opinioriB can only exist within shared principles. Wiere no under- 
standing exists, diversity cannot exist, only the "otherness*' of tnem and us. 

Uiiieys there is tne possibility of comunity cooperattion, the goal of 
ethically informed^ behavior Iri the everyday life o£ the cotmuunity By youth an4 
aduit caanot occur'. An intentional focus of planned projects is required, Mth 
ail the preliminary dialogue ^ by all elements of the scfioal-commufiity* 

Mother massive undertaking* Fortunately* there are some modelsr in the 
Ui.ifced States for such school^comaiunity cooperation. In Oregon* Washington,- 
Urak, Pennsylvania, WSst Virginia, and Louisiana programs have been begun to 
Ihltlate this dialogue and cooperation (Blum, 1977)* 

Only seven SLAs liave reported schdol-commurilty programs of this ficopej only 
twenly-seven SEAs have been articulated the need for cohesive school-^eosmiunitjr 
relations. ^- The lack of common^iity and cooperation in the projects arid tenor 
of life in most toerican conaiaunities is reflected in this policy cmimlsslon ;l>y 
many states. 

C . The -^Relationships Between Students and the Sch^ool 

Thfire must be an authentic participatory opportunity given. the students in 
any ethical education program in order ,to insure the disposition and the exper-* 
ience for seli--^direct^d, responsible /Ethically informed action. 

m 

Edward Fenton, Director of the Carnegie-Mellon C&J^iverstty) Education Center, 
points out in his paper on the relationship of citlxerishlp education to values 
education that "the most direct way to get students involved in civic affairs 
is to offer them opportunities to pa^^tlclpate in meanina^ul. student government 
and to become involved in actual civic organizations" (fenton, 1977, 7). Penton 
adds, however, that "substantial barriers" stand in the way of these developr^ents, 
"Many school administrators, teachers, and parents do not want to give student 
governments meaningful powers. Many civic organizations are not organized to 
absorb student interns or to provide useful jobs for students." (p. 7) 

Authority patterns in schools .which model either the dissonance between 
democratic values and t^heir actualization, c^x a real effort to arrive at con-- 
sonance between the values and their enactment , are perceived 'by students* The 
Rhode Island Department of Education, aware of the importance of this "invisible 

cricuium," has developed learning environmeVit dijjectives with measurable per-- 
formance indicators to insure intellectual freedom' and human rights for students 
In their pursuit of knowledge (Rhode Island DepartmeiTt of Education, 1976). 

D, The Relationship Between Ethical Education Programs and the Con- 
tempor ary Social- Concerns of St-^^^Qnts 

Schools have never been the sole source where information about the world, or 
knowledge of life developed by youth. Particularly, in the United Ststtes in our 
century, youth is exposed to diverse Information sources, which d<6 not concern 
themselves with pedagogy in their reports. Visual information aboitpds. The in- 
creasing urbanization of the whole society exposes youth to many iMe encounters 
^whick historically have been the stuff of life meaning. 



Schools ffliist dtmf fipotir life Ifi tm w^rl4 it Is f^t thm mttl^f^t of Jt^ 
assloglaa, EtMcal education muBt contro^t th& Idsu^s of tottTw^ormrr Hf« 
fecogiii^lng tTiat tlgfft &^i^tB on U^th slde^ of mmrf Ws^^s. 

Th0 d^ger of 0%feh oont^por^elt*/ tha loas of th€ tulstitfal t€f#tsl*i:s 
that emerge tM dawft of RlBtory, Cotifoctoe^ ?lnto^ St* ^agifstlfte, hmf mmy 
s£od[ent0 ar^ exposed to tte t.'iadom* tnr</ lifs strs^l^s lff€ solutlom td 
ehe^e liidlvlduals in public «dt»€S£lon? 

Tfie past life patadi^B cuftnot be lo$fc or *^ disesrd the fotrndatlot* of €mt 
elvtLl^ed evolution I but, the^e %?ords and ll^e^ field to d# *^rtgM** £a- 
viewed is new per^peciiivas with new methods whl^h enaol^ tT£e^^^ait6^.XAdag^t^Ji^»^ 
use of tlie itfanner ift whlsh Flato^ ConfuciaB^ 0^*J St* Aa^.?«ln^ ang^ged wltli life 
la the world, stated problem.^, de^-^lt with persona mi governed aim^ilonally 
and intellectually the conflicElng Information a^d values of thetlr society. 

Pufrlic policy matters must entourage th^ influanca of pMagogic^l methM^ 
in thfe maBB media, for youth and adult* There is tlo neiffcral ^edl^* ynthcmt 
gutdotice of educators y the media^^ use Vmce Facfeard*s hidden per^^rfers* 

In turn, puWic pollcy-^akers inuet eticetfrage cchool# to hoaestly li^elude 
the aesthetic innoi/atlons of the youtlt culture^ avd tfe feriaine social U^m 
of the day 5 in Its cyrricultiin. Edijcators should eoistirafally at iwk 
organizing the knowledge of hm^tUnd, *^lch doe^ hava snWBXB for cotttssporsry 
youth attd th? youth to c^e, iit fonas which enahle youth to dr^ ately#i# te- 
tweerf their own situatloni^ and the emotlonSf sfcills^ procll^iti€ra, and life 
choices of the Individuals who have COTtribut^d to our civilization. 

New c^tlnetits aJd human wisdom not yet plumbed mist be sought wltfc the 
vigor and dedication/ of an Alex Haley* l^e mugt encourage auch opening of tM 
curricula with pul^ltc policy and funding. There are woxlda to ^plore on earth 
and in space. '^'i 

All elements the public world must fee cont^pox^jy t^ether^ and as the 
African proverb spates '**^aik sof'tly^ for w6 all get th&re at the aa^e tl^e/^ 

V. Tasks Ahead/ for Addressing the Key Issues and Problems of Ethical Education 
/ 

A. The ^aracter of ethical education is a task for every element of thi 
society, Xt must be created and maintained, however, by professtofial 
edt^dtors. The content of ECE in its relevance and quality should be 
mgnltored by the public and the many professionals In diverse fields* 
Certainly, all sepients of the population must be included in the seXec- 
iion and review of ethical education. 

/ ^taojierative activity amOng the educators of our county,, in research, 
cutriculum development, teaching innovation, and adtalnistration Is 
absolutely ensentlal. In our age of Instant cosBaunl'-atlon, the b^st 
thought and ^*^rk of our country can be used in a synergistic mam&x to 
enrjxh the lives of contributing individuals, and make a comsn language 
which all can use as a source of inspiration and direction* 
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Mm&titsh hm^&^ tfcrt^^- #^M4#1 iitee^E-J^ ftta «^k^0aw 

a eWfaali^ i^x^rf^tSos for at^te^ MTOatto^* 

eqi^al mittetlty siift be IiC>t^ a s^tol Is tbe cr^tten cff local 

policy &""stfclcal a^iicaf4qt»* A ^atsally ^^oim^** fori^ tfcst detsttrti^ 

vhicfc th€ srfiic^t^oti tatea places tlie Bcm^la* 

Aii Int^atto^^ ^os^ij^l^y organize fo^ whXc^t adscastol g^iiwa* 
tiva of aei? fams a^^^ In £iie ad^cstl^tial BBtti&$* k plan£ s^ds^ ^tl 
yhete it tic>t <^pet€ with the ^iattog root «l:riiccor^" af d€^» 
a^r^^^a*"' Clsi« a- ^pace with the ^ncwragi^^t of paWl^ policy 
aqsal access^ ^^r^d, pl^i^iiing fotn^ In c^^stiltle^* 

Social aelaatist^ have d^^ftlopM to tte paat 25 ysarg chant^elB f^T cab- 
inet resolution. Let us ha^e th^ coti£tlat iM contrsUad m^^ttm^m^ * 
%?h±€h all feel fici^^ ta partlcipatii In* tet pisMlc policy ir^ard tte 
moat cteati^ siodels for mich conflict. £n tf*e na^ of e&iml sAicattojl 
pl^ssiilsg. 
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